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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


TuerE is far too much talk and writing about book expenditure per authority or per 1,000 
of population, which frankly does not get one very far. What matters is what books you buy 
or do not buy. I have picked, quite at random, one copy of the British National Bibliography, 
for May 7th, 1958, and made a list of all the books which I think every library authority ought 
to have, whether large or small, industrial, rural or urban. These titles would meet the needs 
of the inhabitants of any community and enlarge their vision, give them the materials for 
attempting an understanding of the world and its problems, arts and sciences, and enable them 
to improve their abilities and skills, and fit themselves physically, mentally and morally to be 
useful citizens. It sounds pompous, I know, but that is what we are trying to do. Here is 
part of the list: Irwin: Origins of the English Library. Jung: Undiscovered Self (a world 
famous psychologist on social problems). Mackenzie: Free Elections (textbook on matters 
of interest to all citizens). Finer: Anonymous Empire (lobbying, its faults and virtues). 
Roberts: Trade Union Congress. Pollard: Problem of Divorce. Stengel: Attempted 
Suicide. Railway Magazine Miscellany. Dunn: Teach Yourself Japanese. Trustram : 
Classbook of Arithmetic and Trigonometry. Calder: Ele¢tricity Grows Up. Morley and 
Hughes: Elementary Engineering Science (a standard work). Powell: Physics, Vol. 2 
(textbook for National Certificate students). Bowen: Exploration of Time. Brown: How 
to Make a Home Nature Museum. Leithauser: Inventors of Our World. Meares and Neale : 
Electrical Engineering Pra¢tice. Lamberment and Pirie: Helicopters and Autogyros of the 
World. Spicer and Pegler: Praétical Book-keeping. Luker: School Craftwork in Wood. 
Goff: Further Guide to Long Play. Clark: Royal Albert Hall. Graveney : Cricket Through 
the Covers. Swift: Collected Poems. Bolt: Flowering Cherry. Austen: The Watsons. 
Hobbs: Maps and Regions. Richie: Hampshire Coastways. Winch: Introducing 
Germany. Cooper: Rainbow Comes and Goes. Cope: Florence Nightingale and the 
Doétors. Hudson: Sir Joshua Reynolds. Pitt: Zeebrugge. Cowles: Phantom Major. 
Grinnell-Milne : Silent Viétory. Pollock : Jervis Bay. Then add on some half-a-dozen novels. 

That is a selection of one week’s publications. One of the books costs three pounds, and 
one other two guineas, for two volumes. Only six cost thirty shillings or more. More than a 
good case can be made for all of them, and many others could have been selected. In faét, 
several have been omitted because of their expense. No reference works as such, nor children’s 
books have been included. To purchase one copy of each would cost £50 12s. 6d. gross, less 
ten per cent discount £45 11s. 2d. 

That May week of the B.N.B. is not exceptional or unusual. Books are published willy- 
nilly over the year and I think it would be fair enough to multiply the £45 by 50 weeks and 
say that is approximately what would be required to purchase books over the year at the same 
Standard. Approximately £2,280 net. For books for the children’s library you would have to 
add about £100 per year, and the same for reference books, but that would be rock bottom. 
A few government publications, post office guides, a few foreign books, a map or two, and 
the odd item for the local collection—{£2,500 for the lot. And that is only for one copy. No 
duplicates, no copies for branches, mobile or static. Havi wang made a yardstick, let us measure 
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with it. Ten libraries serving populations over 40,000 spend less than £2,500 and one other 
only £2,750. Of the libraries serving populations under 20,000, only one, Buxton, is spending 
£2,500 this year. Penarth is spending £2,275 and Ilkley £2,000. Excluding Holborn and 
Finsbury, the only libraries with populations between 20,000 and 40,000 spending more than 
£2,500 are Penge, £4,145; Wellingborough, £3,300; Workington, £3,470; Maidenhead, 
£3,000; Canterbury, £2,900; Brighouse, £2,700; Redditch, £2,800; Llanelly, £3,800; 
Beddington and Wallington, £5,232 ; Nelson, £2,600; Worksop, £2,800 ; Taunton, £2,900 ; 
Blyth, £2,750; Ilkeston, £2,700; Wednesbury, £3,200 (including binding); Ramsgate, 
£3,500 ; Loughborough, £4,000 ; Ellesmere Port, £3,000; Kettering, £4,250; Pontypridd, 
£3,045; Upper Norwood, £4,500; Kidderminster, £2,850; Tunbridge Wells, £3,775; 
\ldershot, £3,150; Kingston-upon-Thames, £2,550; and Montgomery County, £5,000. 
All the rest spent less, and in many cases as little as half, and in five cases less than half. 

There it is. A great many people in this country are being deprived of good books. 
Many Students striving to become the scientists and technicians the country so urgently needs 
will not be able to get the books they require. Social workers, teachers, business men, and 
all others who need to know what is happening in the world, and need all the help they can 
get to deal with the multifarious problems of present day life will soon find their local library 
no use. Culture will die in these towns, if it is not dead already, and business and industry 
will suffer. 


President, 1959—Clement Attlee 


Tue Library Association deserves congratulations for successfully inviting Earl Attlee to be 
President for 1959, for he is undoubtedly one of the most outstanding men of this century, a 
genuine humanitarian, an astute politician and an accomplished writer and speaker. 

Clement Richard Attlee was born at Putney on the 3rd January, 1883, the fourth son 
in a large and happy family. He attended Northern Place School, near Potters Bar in Hert- 
fordshire, as a boarder, and from there went to Haileybury, where his school life was not 
particularly pleasant or brilliant, but he was a voracious reader, particularly of literature and 
history. In Oétober, 1901, he went up to University College, Oxford, and took Schools in 
1904. Such politics as he had at this time were conservative, although he was aware of the 
work of William Morris and others of that group. He attended meetings of the Union but 
never spoke there, and only occasionally spoke at meetings of the University College Debating 
Society. In 1904 he took up serious study for the Bar, entering his father’s firm after a short 
period elsewhere. He was called to the Bar in 1906. He practised for only three years, before 
becoming secretary of Toynbee Hall. Soon after leaving Oxford, he became acquainted 
with that part of London where he will never be forgotten, and where he made his name— 
Limehouse, in Stepney. His observations of the slums and the people who lived in them, and 
his experience of the human degradation of the area made a profound impression on him. 
Politics now became the ruling faétor in his life, and except for his service in France, Gallipoli 
and Mesopotamia during World War I, he devoted himself to the Labour Party and Socialism. 
For ten years he lectured at the London School of Economics, and in 1919 became the first 
Labour Mayor of Stepney. He was Labour Member of Parliament for the Limehouse Division 
of Stepney for over 25 years, before moving to West Walthamstow in 1950. 

A post-revolutionary politician, Earl Attlee must be considered largely responsible for 
the growth of the Labour Party as a parliamentary force. During the period in which he was 
Leader, the Party grew in strength in the House of Commons, and it is generally recognised 
that the strength and unity of the Labour Party result from his considerable ability in dealing 
with his friends and enemies, in his political astuteness and far-seeing wisdom. 

His role im World War II would appear to have been one of persuading and coercing 
the other people to work together and get things done—a job for which he was obviously 
suited. His political career was crowned by the triumph of the post-war eleétion, and his 
Premiership. It is too early to judge the extent of the success of the Labour administration 
during those austere post-war years, and certainly the final word cannot be said about 
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His year of Presidency will see the report of the Roberts Committee and the = 
debates. The President will be responsible for ensuring that the Report is fairly receive 
and that all opinion is well heard and duly considered. No member will doubt that there 
could hardly be any man more able than Earl Attlee to see that a constructive approach is made 
to the Report, and that every effort is made to reach conclusions which will satisfy a majority 
of librarians and authorities. 


Clement Attlee—a partial bibliography 


Social Worker. Be//, 1920. (Social Service Library. Other vols. in this series were edited by Attlee.) 
Metropolitan Borough Councils : their constitution, powers and duties. Fabian Tract No. 190, 1920 
Borough Councils : their constitution, powers and duties. Fabian Tract No. 191, 1920. 

Councillor in London, 

Councillor in the country }Three pamphlets published by the Labour Publishing Co., prior to 1924. 
Councillor in the town. 

Socialism for trade unionists. 1922. 

Economic history. 1923. 

The Town councillor (with W. A. Robson). Labour Publ. Co., 1925. 

Local government and the Socialist plan. 1932 ? 

The Will and the way to Socialism. Methuen, 1935. 

The Labour party in perspective. Gollancz, 1937. 

The Labour party in perspective—and twelve years after. Gollancz, 1949. 

Labour’s aims. Lincolns Prager, 1940. 

Labour’s peace aims. Peace’ Book Co., 1940. 

War comes to Britain (speeches). Gollancz, 1940. 

Purpose and policy (speeches). Hutchinson, 1950. 

Borough and urban distri€t councils. New ed. Fabian Society, 1951. 

As it happened (autobiography). Heinemann, 1954. 

Socialist view of peace in Pacifism is not enough. Ad/en c Unwin, 1934. 

Brome, Vincent. Clement Attlee. Laincolns Prager, 1949. 

Clemens, Cyril. The Man from Limehouse, Clement Richard Attlee. N.Y ., Didier, 1946. 

Jenkins, Roy. Mr. Attlee: an interim biography. Heinemann, 1948. 

Krauss, R. Men around Churchill. N.Y., Lippincott, 1941. 

Murphy, Joun Thomas. Labour’s big three : Clement Attlee, Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin. Lane, 1948, 
Strauss, Patricia. Bevin and Co. Putnam, 1941. 

See also 

Churchill, Sir Winston. Letter to Mr. Attlee in Victory. Cassell, 1946. 

Current Biography, 1947. 


An Appeal for £100,000 


Tue John Rylands Library, with its magnificent building, its priceless contents and its great 
reputation belongs to the select group of world libraries. It was the desire of its foundress, 
Mrs. Rylands, that it should be not solely a library but also an institution for the encouragement 
of learning. This aim has been finely achieved in the provision it makes for research, and in 
exhibitions of its treasures, public lectures and numerous publications. Its photographic 
Studio has made accessible to scholars in all parts of the world its rare books and manuscripts. 
The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, which appears twice yearly, is a scholarly journal of 
recognized standing; its articles embody the original researches of prominent scholars. 
Mrs. Rylands provided for the Library what was considered at the time an ample endowment, 
and what, indeed, despite the 1914-18 war, proved to be adequate up to 1935. However, the 
second world war, further inflation and the consequent rise in the cost of maintenance have 
played havoc with the Library’s finances. A situation has now been reached where income 
is quite inadequate to meet running expenditure. Economies have perforce been made 
wherever possible. Regrettably these have entailed loss of staff by avoiding replacements 
and a reduction of the amount expended on the purchase of essential books, manuscripts 
and periodicals. Reserve Funds built up from surplus income in the early years of this century 
have been depleted to a dangerous extent. The Trustees and Governors now appeal to 
the members of the public in general, and to those in Manchester and district in parti- 
cular, to come to the aid of the Library. They ask for the assistance of all who rejoice 
in the advancement of those humane studies which the John Rylands Library has striven 
to promote during the past fifty-seven years. 
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Libraries and the Book World 


By B. H. Baumrrexp, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 
(Al report on the London and Home Counties Branch Conference at Hastings, June, 1958) 


Ar the first session on Friday evening, Mr. Walter Allen gave a discursive paper on “An 
Author Looks at Libraries”. He started by acknowledging his own early debt to public 
libraries, and went on to say how important he felt was the provision of all kinds of fiction— 
that failure to supply light fiction could lead to the banishment of all novels. The librarian, he 
said, has a duty to literature—and the determined buying of poetry on the part of public 
librarians could change the face of the publishing of verse. He discussed the possibility of a 
national reviewing system, saying how it was to be expected that reviewers should be identical, 
as most critics are subjective in their approach. It is the reader who evaluates the reviewer. 
The author on the other hand hopes for money, but writes for love. To live he has to take 
on hack work, and in England remains a lonely figure with no recognized standing in the 
community. The “Brophy Penny” was given another airing, and the general picture of the 
economic situation of the author. 

The dyanamic part of Mr. Allen’s paper came with a vigorous assertion that public 
libraries and their librarians are taken too much for granted by all concerned—not least by 
publishers and the book trade. If librarians put more pressure on publishers many things 
could be better done. At the present time the publishing of secondary works of the past was 
in chaos, whilst some classics are duplicated in many editions, others remain permanently out 
of print. Publishers seem to have no idea, he said, as to what is required and necessary, and 
it is up to the public libraries to provide the bridge between the public and the solitary figure 
of the author. In the discussion which followed, mention was made of the activities of the 
London and Home Counties Branch in promoting publication of out of print books, and 
especially the sterling work of Norman Tomlinson in this direction. 

Saturday morning brought fireworks. Under the sessional heading ““General Publishing” 
Mr. Philip Unwin spoke on “Publishing Problems and the Influence of the Librarian”. He 
gave a full account of the whole publishing process, and said that although production costs 
had rocketed, book prices had only risen some 80 per cent over the 1938 figure. Breaking 
down the net price he showed why a publisher has to charge 3} times the production costs to 
obtain reasonable profits. He went on to explain the various forms of sales promotion, and 
Stated how vital was the public library market to the publisher of serious works. Whilst on 
this subject he attacked the librarian who bought review copies—a view not shared by a 
number of delegates. An urbane, sophisticated paper, well sprinkled with humour. Whilst 
Mr. Unwin insisted that librarians’ opinions do count, it was by no means made clear how far 
the public libraries really influence the publisher. 

Mr. Bruce Hepburn, Sales Manager of Penguin Books, spoke next on “Paperback 
Publishing”. Largely a postwar phenomena, paperbacks now command about 10 per cent of 
the publishers’ home trade turnover. In Great Britain there are some 3,000 paperbacks in 
print, and in the United States 5,000. The use of paperbacks in the public libraries appeared 
to be growing, and as many as 50 issues had been recorded from one copy. The majority of 
libraries using paperbacks had them pre-bound, and this of course affected the royalties for the 
author who would only be paid on the original price rate. The chief complaints against 
paperbacks by librarians appeared to be poor quality paper and the need for a reduétion in the 
area of print to page. Another factor was the ease of theft—and for this same reason— 
convenience for the pocket, it would seem that paper backs are very widely used by the 
commuting traveller. As far as the influence of the librarian on paperback publishing was 
concerned it would appear to be nil. 

In a discussion on binding costs, an authority representative (himself a book binder) 
said that in recent years he had found women very difficult to get—a view subsequently 
supported by at least one other delegate ! 

On Saturday afternoon a visit was arranged to “Batemans”, Rudyard Kipling’s home, 
and a tour of the Sussex countryside. Delegates went to an “entertainment” on Saturday 
evening given by the Mayor and Corporation of Hastings. Everyone enjoyed the last hours 
dancing... 
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Sunday morning brought Mr. Cadness Page, of Harrods, and Mr. Anthony Godwin, of 
“Better Books”, on “The Booksellers’ World”. Mr. Page, on “Bookshop Politics”, spoke in 
the manner borne—as all had expected, and maintained a firm Booksellers Association line on 
the restriction of discounts. He went so far as to say that the whole idea of libraries getting a 
discount on the selling price of books was immoral! This aroused strong feeling, and 
Mr. Page was accused of trying to foist the economic faults of the book trade machinery on to 
libraries. On the question “Why should public libraries have better terms ? a Councillor 
Morris, from Hackney (an economist), made the following comments: “The purpose of 
economic activity must be to offer the most effective service to the consumer. Restriétive 
agreements shield inefficient distribution, and booksellers have life much easier than many 
other commercial organizations. In the public library business, the work of sales promotion 
is infinitely less. The bookseller did not have to go ou¢ to sell—libraries gave a steady and 
maintained flow of orders, there was reasonably prompt payment, and no bad debts.” 


Mr. Anthony Godwin, on “The Independent Bookseller and the Librarian”, impressed 
delegates with his candour and sincerity. He gave a detailed picture of the economics of the 
bookshop. His own breakdown of costs showed that fat profits were rare and hard to come by. 
Few booksellers have a profit as high as 5 per cent, and selling books to the public was one 
of the hardest jobs in the world. A simple recipe for success was to stock only best sellers and 
immediately current books, employ cheap Staff, take no orders, and pay no attention to the 
fabric and display facilities of the shop. Again, a kiosk selling legal pornography could be 
highly lucrative. None of this was real bookselling. Although booksellers welcomed public 
library accounts as a Stable element in turnover there was a point beyond which it could 
swamp the real purpose of the shop—to sell books to the public. A figure of 20 per cent was 
suggested as a reasonable ceiling for public library business. 


Discussion centred largely round terms, the maintenance of the net book agreement, and 
the figure of 10 per cent discount. Mr. Lionel McColvin summed up the view of one-half 
Rome in the case for a Straight 10 per cent discount. He compared the position in the United 
States where there were few good bookshops. This was due, he said, to the fact that there 
was no net book agreement, and publishers sold direét to libraries at larger discounts. On the 
question of a centralized buying agency for libraries, he felt this would rob him of his 
independence in buying—a vital factor in comprehensive book selection. Differential discounts 
would affect adversely the small library, and librarians would be unwise to interfere with 
arrangements which had been working well for over 30 years. 


Prior to the business of the morning, a presentation was made to Mr. J. D. Stewart for 
his magnificent record of service to the London and Home Counties Branch. Mr. K. C. 
Harrison recalled that Mr. Stewart had been a member of the branch committee uninterruptedly 
for the whole of its existence—since 1923. No mean feat when annual elections were the rule. 
The presentation took the form of a travelling bursary for students, and a V.H.F. wireless. 


The final paper was given by Mr. Francis Williams on “‘Newspapers, Television and the 
Habit of Reading”. A masterly presentation—lucid, fluent, well thought out, Mr. Williams 
could not be faulted. He prefaced his general history of the rise and use of newspapers in this 
country, by saying that British people read more newspapers than anyone else in the world— 
three times more than in the United States, four times more than in France. It is impossible 
to summarize his paper with any adequacy, so full was its content ... After the historical 
section, Mr. Williams turned to the effect of television, which he felt increased reading in 
certain subjects. Both newspaper reading, and television watching influenced the public in its 
reading requirements. “If you are going to be good librarians, and understand what you can 
persuade your public to read, then you ought also be determined televiewers, and determined 
readers of the mass Press.” 

So ended a noteworthy conference on matters vital to the interests of librarians. Ably 
chaired by Mr. H. K. G. Bearman (abetted by Mr. Frank Gardner) there was a high standard 
of speakers throughout. With a few infuriating exceptions, questions were brief and pertinent, 
and discussion lively and controversial. 

One was left with the feeling that publishers and booksellers are very much aware of the 
needs of libraries, and are anxious to help and co-operate. It would seem that collectively, 
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librarians can influence the trade to a great extent, and there is a large potential at the moment 
mainly untapped. More co-operation, and understanding of each other's problems, and better 
lines of communication between the various branches of the book world are indicated as 
necessary. This conference was a significant step along the road. 


The Availability of Medical Literature 


By Joun L. THornron 


Tue recent publication by the Library Association of a Directory of Medical Libraries in the 
British Isles,‘ compiled by a Sub-Committee of the Medical Section, suggested an investigation 
into the availability of medical books. Statistics themselves reveal little, but the Directory 
provides additional information regarding historical collections, subject specialization, and 
details of smaller collections of medical literature. 

When estimating the distribution of any type of literature one must take into consideration 
the fact that the copyright libraries and similar general collections of literature house large 
numbers of specialist items. The British Museum immediately springs to mind, but its 
potential value as a source of medical material remains virtually untapped, largely because 
special sources tend to remain unexploited in large general collections. Possibly the copyright 
libraries might serve the public more adequately if their contents were separated into distiné 
subjeé divisions, each administered by a Staff of specialists within that field. The literature 
would certainly receive more attention, for quite a large percentage must remain indefinitely 
in mint condition on the shelves, awaiting the day of judgment. How many libraries would 
like to benefit from having the use of some of these books while they are of current interest, 
after which they could be returned to the mausoleums for indefinite storage ? 

Readers of medical literature can be divided into several classes: Students; research 
workers ; hospital staffs (teaching and non-teaching); general practitioners; scientists 
desiring literature bordering on their own subject; and lay persons. The latter group is 
attracted by morbid curiosity, by an interest in the historical aspects of the subject, or by nature 
of their work or special interests. It is difficult to differentiate between the crank dabbling in 
medicine and the genuine enquirer whose needs should be satisfied, but as a rule these people 
are catered for through the public library. It is recognised that public libraries have great 
difficulty in gaining access to loanable copies of medical books and journals, but many medical 
libraries have the same difficulty. Co-operation through recognised schemes, and inter-library 
lending partly solves the problem, but much remains to be accomplished. 

Research workers are partly catered for by their respective institutions, but material on 
borderline subjeéts is particularly difficult of access. The staffs of non-teaching hospitals should, 
theoretically, have access to medical literature, but despite the fact that the Directory records a 
number of hospital libraries that have sprung up since the introduction of the National Health 
Service, they are rarely adequately supported, and are not numerous enough. In teaching 
hospitals, medical school libraries have developed greatly since the war, but they are in all 
cases inadequate to cope with the demands made upon them. Teaching staffs are also research 
workers, and subjects covered include biology, physics, chemistry, physiology and pharma- 
cology, as well as clinical medicine and surgery. This implies that no medical school can hope 
to stock everything required by its readers, and recourse must be made to outside sources. 
Unofficial co-operation in the loan of periodicals is greatly assisted by the List of current medical 
periodicals taken by the London medical schools, \etc.|,2 compiled in 1957, but the University of 
London does not generally lend journals. It is suggested that the University should cater more 
for its teachers by making literature more freely available through its associated colleges, 
several of which are unable to provide even the bare minimum required for students. Members 
of the Staff are expected to rely mainly on the specialist colleétions housed by medical and 
scientific societies, to which subscriptions must be paid, and which are becoming overwhelmed 
by requests for popular books and journals. Waiting lists are common, and increasing costs 
render necessary the raising of rates of subscriptions at regular intervals, until they become 
an intolerable burden, particularly to younger scientists. The proposed National Lending 
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Library for Science and Technology will do much to alleviate the problem regarding scientific 
literature, but one more service point will not solve the increasingly urgent problem of the 
adequate supply of scientific books and journals. The Medical Section of the Library Associa- 
tion prepared a Memorandum® suggesting that there should be a national library of medical 
literature, either de nove, or based on an existing medical library such as the Royal Society of 
Medicine, or that the scope of the new National Lending Library should be widened to include 
medicine. This Memorandum was appended to the fuller Memorandum! distributed to the 
appropriate bodies by the Library Association. A new National Library of Medicine, based on 
an existing extensive collection would be preferable, but any scheme ensuring a better supply 
of medical literature would be welcomed. 


Possibly it is assumed that the London public libraries can derive all the medical literature 
they require through St. Marylebone Public Library, which specializes in this type of literature, 
or through the National Central Library. The former performs a useful but necessarily limited 
service, and the latter finds great difficulty in tracing loanable copies of medical items, mainly 
because the largest medical colleétions are not outlier libraries. Similarly it is assumed that 
hospitals and medical schools can usefully employ the services of the National Central Library, 
or obtain requisite material from the Royal Society of Medicine or the British Medical 
Association. Neither of these libraries is an outlier library of the N.C.L., and neither will 
officially lend to other medical libraries, except to certain libraries co-operating in a joint- 
catalogue scheme of long-standing. Unofficially there are numerous sources from which 
medical books may be borrowed, and much time and labour are saved when official channels 
are by-passed. But medical literature for research workers, teachers and students must be made 
more readily available in laboratories, medical schools and hospitals. The ever increasing 
cost of medical books, the constant rise in subscriptions to periodicals, and the lack of adequate 
accommodation render it impossible for even the largest institution to maintain a collection 
comprehensive enough to satisfy all enquiries. The overlapping of scientific subjects adds to 
the problem and a solution must be attempted at the earliest possible moment. 


REFERENCES 
'1Direétory of medical libraries in the British Isles. Compiled by a sub-committee of the Medical Section 
of the Library Association, 1957. 
2List of Current Medical Periodicals taken by the London Medical Schools and Institutes and the University 
of London, 1957. [Duplicated.] 
3A National Library of Medicine. Library Association’s Views. Medical Seétion’s Memorandum. British 
Medical Journal, 1958, 1, pp. 824-5. 


4National Lending Library for Science and Technology. Library Association Record, 59, 1957, pp. 407-8. 


English Carto-Bibliography 
By Jack Leg, F.R.I.C.S. 


AN increasing interest in the early maps of this country and a growing awareness of their 
value to the local historian and sociologist bring in their train the need for the librarian to 
have a knowledge of the various atlases in which the maps, at least of his own area, are to be 
found, and of those early guide-books and local histories in which single plans were published 
and to be able to identify loose plans which have become detached from their parent books. 
In this work a knowledge of the various bibliographies of maps and plans is indispensable. 


Carto-bibliography is of fairly recent origin ; it can in fact be said to have been Started 
in anything like a systematic manner in the early years of the present century, when, following 
publication in the Transaétions of the Hertfordshire Natural History Society in the years 
1901 e¢ seq., Sir Herbert George Fordham had published as a separate volume, his list of Hertford- 
shire maps in 1907, following this in 1908 with a similar list for Cambridgeshire, and in 1914 
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with his book, “Studies in Carto-bibliography”. Fordham wrote a number of works on this 
subject which are of great value for back-ground study and these include ““Hand-list of Cata- 
logues and Works of Reference Relating to Carto-bibliography and Kindred Subjeéts for 
Great Britain and Ireland” (1928), “Some Notable Surveyors and Map-makers of the 16th, 
17th and 18th Centuries” (1929), Road-books-and Itineraries of Great Britain” (1924), “Maps : 
Their History, Characteristics and Uses” (1927), “Christopher Saxton” (1928), and “John 
Cary” (1925). The two last are concerned with the work of individual map-makers. 


Among other general works in this field note should be taken of Edward Lynam’s “The 
Mapmaker’s Art” (1953) and his other writings listed in the same book. 


Generally in this country bibliographies have been compiled on a county basis, the main 
workers being Thomas Chubb (lists for Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire and Norfolk) 
and Harold Whittaker (lists for Cheshire, Lancashire, Northamptonshire, Northumberland 
and Yorkshire) and in all, some twenty-two counties have been more or less adequately covered. 
Most of the bibliographies were published either in the transactions of the county historical 
society or separately under the auspices of similar societies. A typical bibliography would 
Start with an introductory survey followed by the list proper with the maps listed in date 
order, the name of the author of the map being given. The word “author” is here used 
loosely, the person concerned being either the surveyor, the engraver, the publisher or even 
simply the promoter of the publishing enterprise. There would follow the full title of the 
map, the scale and the size of the plate. Where the map was published in a book or atlas the 
title of this, together with the name of the publisher and the place and date of publication 
would be set out. A brief description of the detail in the plate would then follow. The maps 
listed would normally be from the earliest known map of the area up to that published in 1900. 
This is a generalised picture: carto-bibliographies are not yet as stylised as normal 
bibliographies. 

In connection with county bibliographies mention might be made of the excellent 
publications of the Essex Record Office, dealing with maps of that county (in particular, 
“Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office” (1947) and the “First Supplement” (1952) 
which are models of their kind), and in a few cases useful assistance may be derived from the 
catalogues of exhibitions of maps held by the several county branches of the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors. A further useful source is the catalogues issued by antiquarian 
map-sellers, notably those of Francis Edwards & Co. 


Until recently, the two leading major works in the field of general carto-bibliography 
were Thomas Chubb’s “The Printed Maps in the Atlases of Great Britain and Ireland” (1927), 
and “Old Decorative Maps and Charts” (1926) by A. L. Humphreys. The former was 
bibliographical in method, but the latter, while an extremely attractive book, was basically a 
description of a particular collection. A book described as a new edition of Humphrey’s 
book, but really an almost wholly new produétion, by R. A. Skelton, “Decorative Printed 
Maps of the 15th to 18th Centuries”, was published in 1952, and contains useful chapters on 
the map trade, the dating of engraved maps, and the history of map-collecting. In 1949, a 
work of major importance by R. V. Tooley was published, running into a second edition in 
1952. This was “Maps and Map-Makers”, described in one review as “The first really extensive 
catalogue raisonné in its subje&”’. Apart from its valuable descriptive material and plates this 
book contains an extensive bibliography of bibliographies, and has deservedly become a 
Standard work. 


Considerable work remains to be done in the field of carto-bibliography, and the subject 
remains a fruitful field for research. A number of counties remain unlisted, and so far as the 
writer knows only six English towns (Exeter, Bristol, Norwich, Oxford, Manchester and 
Cambridge) have their town plans listed in varying degrees of thoroughness. Manuscript 
plans of estates, too, of which many Record Offices and libraries have considerable collections, 
have been largely neglected, and the archives of private owners and municipal authorities 
must contain much unlisted material. Further research also lies in the naming of local surveyors 
and in the description of their methods, a largely neglected field. Here a basic book is 
“Surveying Instruments”, by E. R, Kiely, published in 1947 by Columbia University. 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 54 (Season 1956 - 57) 
Price 78s. net 


Reavy :—4TH Gen. INDex (Vols. 31—40) £12 12s. 
stH GEN. INDEX (Vols. 41—45) £12 128. 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 
HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 


RODNEY COLLIN 


The Theory of Conscious Harmony 


From letters concerning many aspects of Gurdjieff’s and Ouspensky’s teaching. 
Demy 8vo, 224 pages, 25s net. 


PIERRE JEAN JOUVE 
Mozart's Don Juan 


‘Will delight all lovers of the opera.” MARTIN COOPER ( Daily Telegraph) 

‘His book yields much enjoyment.’ DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR (New Statesman) 
‘Penetrating essay.” ROBERT SPEAIGHT (The Tablet) 

‘One finds oneself unable to put it down.” NORA WYDENBRUCK (The London Magazine) 
Demy 8vo, 117 pages, 16s 6d net. 


VINCENT STUART Limited 
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Memorabilia 
ANONYMITY 
Or a small number of, on the whole, well- 


produced booklists received recently, only two 
gave the addresses of the libraries and only one 
the name of the librarian. The reticence of 
librarians can be understood even if thought 
wrong, but the absence of addresses must lead 
one to consider that one of the main purposes 
of these booklists is being overlooked; the 
publicity value directed to people net using the 
library. Surely one of the ideas is that those 
persons will see a title listed which they would 
like to read, and will then join the library to 
get it. How will they find the library, if the 
address is not given >—look in the telephone 
directory, of course! Flow much easier if it 
was printed on the booklist. It is remarkable 
how much of the public relations, publicity 
and display work is dire¢ted to the converted. 
If half the effort were expended on outsiders, a 
great many more citizens would become 
readers. Let us have more posters in the streets, 
and less booklists in the library ; more displays 
in church halls, factories, and offices than in the 
library buildings, and more direét contact with 
the non-reading public wherever we can 
possibly get at them. 


ADVERTISING 

The truth is we do not advertise enough. 
Too many librarians are of the opinion that a 
good library service is its own best advocate 
and to a certain extent this is true. What must 
be realised is that no one extension activity is 
in itself enough. It is the accumulative effects 
of a number of simultaneous and successive 
projects. Librarians have to continue lecturing 
to the Mothers’ Union and the Rotary Club, 
there must be as many mentions in the press as 
possible, and libraries must join together to 
advertise on “Television”. ‘There, it has been 
said! There is no doubt that a television adver- 
tisement creates sales. A few pounds per annum 
from every library authority in the country 
would be sufficient to pay for weekly 20-30 
second advertisements. They would be 
effective. It is no good saying we cannot afford 
it: we cannot afford so¢ to advertise. The 
Metropolitan Boroughs and their neighbours 
should be advertising in London Transport 
trains and buses, and similarly provincial bus 
companies should carry advertisements of the 
local library services. Every effort should be 
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made to make more people use the library 
Public libraries have an increasingly important 
purpose in this age of mass culture. 


You Have Areapy Parp For Ir 

On the first page of the April issue of Books 
of the Month, issued by Oldham Public Libraries, 
is this: “. . . the nominal charge will be 
correspondingly raised from twopence to three- 
pence for each ticket”. Hewitt, in his 4 Sum- 
mary of Public Library Law, third edition, 1955, 
says “Although a charge is frequently made 
for the issue of a borrower’s ticket to residents 
of the district . . . there is no Statutory authority 
permitting such charges”. Even if such 
charges were upheld by the courts, why 
charge ? The residents have already paid for 
the library service, and therefore, unless the 
authority is imposing a charge to restrié 
registration, or as a source of income, why do 
it? The small charge is hardly likely to dis- 
courage anyone from joining, and I suppose it 
would not apply to pensioners, nor to children, 
and any income so derived would certainly be 
swallowed up by the accounting, auditing and 
what-have-you involved in all local authority 
finance. How many libraries do charge for 
tickets ? 


ALONG THE Dortrep LINE 

Green ink on pink paper is revolting. 
Anonymous works indented, so that it is not 
obvious that the author is not the one printed 
above, is confusing. However, Birmingham 
Public Libraries’ list of new books has one 
excellent feature. Half the back page is printed 
as a form, on which the reader can note the 
titles of books he wishes to reserve, followed 
by his mame and address. Presumably the 
reader returns the whole leaflet, and the staff 
prepare the necessary postcards for informing 
him of the book’s availability. This is a 
valuable service, which should commend itself 
to other librarians. 


STEPNEY ON THE UPGRADE 

Only a few librarians know what Stepney 
libraries used to be like. Unknown and un- 
cared for—but it is all changing now. Mem- 
bers of the Greater London Division were able 
to see something of Mr. Ward’s efforts when 
they visited his libraries recently to attend a 
talk by Mr. Ronald Surridge, the ebullient 
lending librarian of Finchley, and famous AAL 
conference secretary and recently appointed 
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(World Patents Pending) 


@ SPACE SAVING Send us a dimen- 
Pivoted Wings store 4 times as many books as standard sioned sketch plan of 
gangway shelving. your shelved area and 

e VERSATILE we shall be pleased to 
Pivoted Wings accommodate books and pamphlets of all sizes submit designs free of 
and both vertical and suspended files. charge and without 

@ 100% ACCESSIBLE obligation. 

Tiring searching of gangway shelves is eliminated and savings . 
of up to 80°, handling time are effected. Our Agents and Re 
presentatives are at 

@ DUST FREE AND LOCKABLE your service. 

Write for fully descriptive literature. Sole Manufacturers and Concessionaires. 


PIVOTED WINGS 


COVENTRY WORKS, HODSON STREET, BLACKBURN 
Telephone: BLACKBURN 7329 & 7093 Cables & Grams: WINGS, BLACKBURN 


AGENTS 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES Storadvisors Ltd., 223, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, London, S.W.!. Tel. Tate 
Gallery 1996. 
MIDLANDS & LANCS. Thornley & Whittaker Ltd., 32, Brazennose St., MANCHESTER. Tel. Blackfriars 05/1 


SCOTLAND Wn. Sinclair, Jnr., 53, Cochrane Street, GLASGOW. Tel. Bell. 0219 & Giffnock 1224. 


LIBRARY STORAGE UNITS 
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Bibliographical officer at Kensington. He was 
talking about the libraries of East London 
(his paper has been printed in the London 
Librarian) and readers will gather that all 
is not quite as it should be in those 
parts. Stepney, however, is battling hard, 
and with success. A new branch has been 
opened, improvements have been made at the 
Central Library, and a more dynamic policy is 
quite evident. Recently an excellent exhibition 
of local materials has been held at Stepney, 
consisting of over 480 items. Two interesting 
features of Stepney libraries are the excellent 
display in the public lecture hall, illustrating 
the services of the libraries, and the interesting 
and privately circulated news-sheet, which 
Mr. Ward issues to his staff. There is nothing 
like enough communication between manage- 
ment and Staff in libraries, and this leads to 
Staff dissatisfaction and to poor public relations. 
Staff who are in-the-know willingly co-operate 
to improve the service and efficiency. Mr. 
Ward is certainly on the right lines in Stepney. 


ANTIQUARIAN Book Farr 


The Antiquarian Book Fair opened at the 
National Book League Headquarters in Albe- 
marle Street on June 6th. The first trade fair of 
its kind, it will undoubtedly arouse a great deal 
of interest. Exhibits were varied from a copy 
of Thornton’s Temple of Flora at £850 to 
modest items of Victoriana at a pound or two. 
Fine bindings, private press books, manu- 
scripts and autograph letters were well dis- 

layed. Twenty-eight firms were represented, 
although some names one expected to find 
were curiously absent. Perhaps the missing 
members are subscribers to the old proverb, 
“Patient waiters are no losers”. Some libraries 
make it their business to acquire fine books, 
but this field is neglected by most, I fear. Surely 
public libraries are likely to be the only places 
where examples of fine printing, binding and 
illustration might be seen by the general public. 
Libraries have also some duty to their Staffs, 
who are always hearing about Baskerville, 
Tenniel and Sangorski, but rarely have the 
opportunity of seeing or handling the work of 
these famous personalities. Perhaps the advent 
of the Antiquarian Book Fair will encourage 
libraries to purchase a few examples of fine 
books. 


LIBRARIANS IN UNIVERSITIES 


In the May issue of ASLIB Proceedings, there 
appeared an advertisement for a library assistant 
in the University College of Rhodesia and 


Nyasaland. Candidates were informed that a 
degree was essential and library qualifications 
and experience an additional recommendation. 
In other words, if you know anything about 
the job, it will help. Advertisements of this 
kind are fairly common. It is essential that 
Universities employ only graduates—after all, 
it is supporting the home team, so to speak, but 
the highest level of education, both general 
and in some specialized field, is a desirable 
quality in a librarian. Equally, there should be 
no need to stress the importance of education 
in librarianship. All librarians know how the 
public flounder about if there are not trained 
personnel to assist. Chaos will soon follow 
inadequate cataloguing, classifying, indexing 
and filing, but far more important than these 
routine skills is the bibliographical and book 
knowledge, which only comes with adequate 
professional training and experience. The 
Library Association should protest mos 
vigorously whenever the impression is given 
that librarianship is something which can be 
picked up by any Tom, Dick or Harry. There 
are enough bad librarians in the world already 
and the profession cannot afford to stand aside 
when positions are likely to be filled by 
unqualified persons. This is by the way no 
derogatory comment on graduates: all pro- 
fessional librarians should aspire to be 
graduates or diploma holders. 


ASLIB 


The Work of ASLIB for the Year Ended Decem- 
ber, 1957, is a most interesting document. Not 
only does it describe in sufficient detail the 
varied activities of ASLIB, but it looks forward 
to the future with a keenness which is not so 
noticeable in other library organizations. A 
great many librarians are a little jealous of 
ASLIB: it is irritating that they get a grant 
and public librarians do not. ASLIB is con- 
sidered by many an offence in itself, but it 
would have never come about if public 
libraries had provided the information services 
to industry which were obviously wanted. 
ASLIB is forward looking. Of course, it con- 
siders itself a rival of the Library Association. 
Public Libraries should support ASLIB in its 
work with industrial and research organizations 
and strive with equal vigour to be worthy 
partners in library work. I commend this 
report particularly to students, and turn now 
to ask why so many public libraries do not 
belong to ASLIB. The report records that 272 
public and national libraries belong, and of 
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Grange Fibre, Leicester, Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 


Ward Lock’s Red Guides 


Published and bound in Glazed Plain 
Scarlet Linson by Ward, Lock & Co., 
Limited 


Says Bob the Binder : 

“Holidays? Can't beat Britain. 
Scenery, sea, lakes, castles and shops. 
Wherever it is a Red Guide will take 
you round. Famous for fifty years 
and bang up-to-date. Covers rain- 
proof, splashproof and dirtproof— 
tough, dependable Linson.” 


these 45 are overseas libraries. Of the libraries 
which do not belong, all those serving popula- 
tions over 160,000 are County authorities (11 
of them), and 11 authorities between 100,000 
and 160,000, consisting of one county, one 
famous seaside resort, three London dormi- 
tories, and six industrial towns. Turning to the 
under 40,000 population group, only 22 
authorities are members of ASLIB, and this 
includes Finsbury, Guildhall and Holborn. 
Only one other library besides Guildhall in the 
under 19,000 group, and only five, excluding 
Holborn, in the under 25,000 group, are 
members. I wonder why libraries do not join 
ASLIB ? I have no hesitation in using their 
services myself. ASLIB obtains books and 
periodicals for my library which I cannot get 
direct; they make photocopies, and lend 
material. They have a useful bibliographical 
service manned by intelligent Staff. The 
organization is well worth the subscription, 
and you get copies of the ASLIB Proceedings as 
well. Not to belong, means that you are 
depriving yourself of a professional institution 
which can and will answer enquiries on almost 
any subje&. Even libraries with large well- 


trained Staffs are not always able to do all the 
work necessary, and that is where ASLIB 
comes in. I consider their services invaluable. 
PARKINSON’s Law 

There may be some librarians who do not 
know Parkinson’s Law. They can easily 
rectify this sad gap in their mental equipment 
for facing life, by reading Professor Northcote 
Parkinson’s book of that title. The Law 
itself is succinétly stated as “work expands so 
as to fill the time available for its completion”. 
This is beyond denial and you should not 
therefore let another moment pass without 
acquainting yourself with the full details of this 
truth. So easily may it be grasped, in fact, 
that only a mere dozen pages are required for 
its exposition and the author is thus able to 
complete his book by writing of other aspects 
of administrative practice which will captivate 
by their ingenuity, astound by their veracity 
and delight by their lucidity. I particularly 
recommend the essays entitled “The Short 
List” ; “High Finance”—which expounds the 
Law of Triviality; and “Directors and 
Councils”. But all are interesting, except 
that the piece on how to blackmail a Chinese 
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THE HOLT-JACKSON | 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


| 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ANNES-ON-SEA 
| LANCS. 


London Showroom at 59 Britron STREET, 
CLERKENWELL Roab, E.C.1 
| Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


millionaire may seem to have little application 
in this country, but as our periodical has a 
world-wide circulation, perhaps one of our 
oriental readers may be glad of this recom- 
mendation and derive benefits which are 
denied to us. It should be thought of as an 
example of a technique, which Professor 
Parkinson no doubt considers of universal 
interest. This note must conclude with the 
warning that there are some librarians who 
judge this book hilarious. Nothing could be 
further from the truth: it is a serious work of 
scholarship which should not be neglected. 


REGIONAL SPECIALISATION 

The recommendation of the National Com- 
mittee on Regional Library Co-operation on 
regional subject specialisation has not been 
given much attention in the professional press. 
I think that it may be useful to print the 
recommendations here. 

The proposal that each region should 
become self-sufficient as far as new books were 
concerned from January, 1958, was not 
accepted and the alternative suggestion that 
each region should deal with a Dewey class 
has been put forward. 
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000-099 Northern 
100-149 South Wales 
150-199 North Wales 
200-299 South Western 
300-349 Yorkshire 
350-399 Scotland 
400-499 East Midlands 
800-899 

500-599 West Midlands 
600-699 North Western 
700-799 London 
900-999 South Eastern 


How far this recommendation has been 
agreed by the regions is not known, but it will 
obviously cause more problems in the London 
and South Eastern regions, which already have 
well-established subject specialisation schemes 
which are working quite satisfactorily. Surely 
these two regions could be left out of this 
scheme, thereby obtaining the probability of 
three copies of a book being preserved, and 
avoiding any disruption of their present 
arrangements. The rest of the country has 
ample libraries to cover all the subjects 
between them. 


The Librarian’s Library 


WEINER LipraAry CATrALoGugE, Serie 3. Ger- 
man Jewry, its history, life and culture. 
Valentine, Mitchell, 1958. £1 7s. 6d. 

The Weiner Library is devoted to the colleétion 
of materials on the history of Central Europe, in 
particular with Germany under Hitler’s regime, and 
with the results of his racial policies with regard to 
Jews, and hence to Palestine and her neighbours, 
anti-semetism, social discrimination, migration and 
minority problems. 

The Catalogue under review is the third to be 
published, the previous catalogues being Persecution, 
terror and resiftance in Nazi Germany, 1949 and supple- 
ment 1952, and, From Weimar to Hitler, 1918-1933, 
1951. It is concerned with all aspeéts of German 
Jewry and the Direétor, Dr. Alfred Weiner, points 
out that the word “German’’ is used in the same 
cultural sense that is given to English, in the expression 
—English speaking world. It is intended to... 
“give a clear picture of the various phases of the 
history of German speaking Jews, . . their emancipa- 
tion, their religious and communal life, their many 
organisations, youth and welfare work, thought and 
learning, their role in Zionism and their ideological 
controversies’’. 

There are 3,400 entries arranged in nine main 
classes, and then further sub-divided, and placed 
alphabetically by author in each sub-division, except 
individual biography which is in an author list under 
the biographee. The titles are predominantly German, 
as a considerable amount of the material came from 
German libraries dispersed at various times, but there 
is a surprisingly large number of English books. 

Although this Catalogue, which is dedicated to 
German Jewry, tells a sorry Story of Stupidity, brutality, 
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AUSTRALIA. 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for appointment to the 
new post of CHIEF LIBRARIAN in the Library of 
the Canberra University College. 


Salary : £A2,650 per annum. 


The appointee will have the status of an Asso- 
ciate Professor and Head of a Department and will 
be a member of the Board of Studies of the College. 


Further particulars and the summary forms 
which must accompany applications may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. 


Applications close in Australia and London on 
9th August, 1958. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
OF WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand 


The Council of the Victoria University of 
Wellington proposes shortly to appoint a 
HEAD OF THE CATALOGUE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE LIBRARY, and invites applica- 
tions from suitably qualified persons for this 
post. Applicants will be expected to have had 
previous cataloguing experience and some 
knowledge of foreign languages is essential. 


The salary will be at the rate of £810 p.a., 
rising by annual increments to £1,000 per 
annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience 
of the appointee. An allowance is made 
towards travelling expenses. 


Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.|. 


The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, in New Zealand and London, is 30th 
June, | 


New EPWORTH Books 


POWER IN PREACHING 
By W. E. Sangster, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net 


This book completes Dr. Sangster’s trilogy on 
preaching. The Approach to Preaching (5s.) leads the 
way into the subject: The Craft of the Sermon 
(10s. 6d.) deals with making the sermon, and now, 
Power in Preaching discloses some of the secrets of 
influence in the pulpit, and may be said to crown the 
author’s work on this theme. 


WESLEY’S PRAYERS AND PRAISES 
Edited by J. Alan Kay, M.A., Ph.D. 15s. net 


Charles Wesley wrote over 7,000 hymns and poems, 
and it is inevitable that only a small proportion of 
them is now in use. The present selection has been 
compiled in order to make available the best of the 
Wesley hymns which do not appear in the present 
Methodist Hymn. Book. \t is expected that its contents 
will be chiefly used in private and it has been arranged 
so as to be suitable for that purpose. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


OF WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand 


The Council of the Victoria University of 
Wellington proposes shortly to appoint a 
HEAD OF THE CIRCULATION DEPART- 
MENT OF THE LIBRARY, and invites applica- 
tions from suitably qualified persons for this 
post. Previous experience of work in organiz- 
ing lending services in a learned library would 
be an advantage but need not be regarded as 
essential. 

The salary will be at the rate of £810 per 
annum, rising by annual increments to £1,000 
per annum. The initial salary will be deter- 
mined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee. An allowance is 
made towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, in New Zealand and London, is 30th 
June, 1958. 
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and, it must be said, failure for the perpetrators, many 
former German Jews are now making a contribution 
to English life, not the least being the Weiner Library. 


Srevenson, W. B. Deteétive fiction. C.U.P. 
for the National Book League, 1958. 3s. Od. 


No type of literature has such ardent devotees 
as deteétive fiction, except possibly the historical novel. 
Nearly everyone at some time or another has read a 
detective Story, and a great many people in all walks 
of life and of all ages think of perfeét relaxation in 
terms of a comfortable armchair in front of the fire 
with a good thriller. Argue as we may about sub- 
literature, we shall be supplying deteétive Stories to 
priests and politicians, secretaries and _salesgirls, 
direétors and dustmen as long as books exist, so we 
might just as well supply the best. The best written, 
the best conceived, the most exciting, the most original, 
and who better to tell us which are the best than Mr. 
Stevenson, who mu‘t know by now more ways of 
killing people than anyone else living. 1 wonder if 
Mr. Stevenson is perhaps the only librarian who never 
thinks “I could commit murder’’—he would be 
haunted by a fury of Maigret, Miss Silver, Father 
Brown, Gervase Fen and Perry Mason. ‘This little 
guide is pure essence of detective Stories, the elixir 
of who-dun-its. 

Library assistants could do worse than learn the 
authors by heart, to know for whom to look when 
those addiéts appear, pleading for one more. 


Pustic LisraARIES AND 
Historical guide and handbook 
to the libraries. Lébraries and Museum 
Committee, 1958. 1s. 6d. 


In 1890, Edinburgh opened a central library, 
and in that year issued 400,000 books. In 1957 the 
libraries issued 5,144,759 books. That is a record of 
good, solid achievement. If half that issue is ephemeral, 
there Stil] remains a service which must be of great 
value to the community. We shal] never know whether 
a town is better (by any definition) with a library service 
than without one, but if five million books are taken 
out of Edinburgh libraries in a year for no purpose or 
value, then it just does not make sense. The record of 
Edinburgh’s work is presented in a somewhat dour 
format, what I imagine is a plain, honest Scotsman’s 
account, with no nonsense about it. A Straightforward 
history of the development of the library, followed by 
description of all the departments and individual 
services. The illustrations show not only the extent 
of the book provision, but also indicate some of the 
difficulties under which it is made. The pamphlet is 
well arranged and printed but there is no concession 
to modern trends in presentation. It is an excellent 
guide which should be read by every inhabitant, but 
I fear it will be passed unnoticed by many, or considered 
a bit dry. Edinburgh has a splendid library : it could 
put itself across a little more effectively than this. 


EDINBURGH 
MuSEUM. 


Dant, SvEND. History of the book. New 
York, The Scarecrow Press, 1958. $6. (£2 8s.) 
There are times when every student of bibliography 

lifts his head wearily from the pages of McKerrow 
and Esdaile, Schneider and Bowers. They can all be 
very tedious and although excellent as far as the matter 
is concerned, none can be said to have any charm or 
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real appeal. When the spirit has been thus a little 
downcast, there have been few books which could be 
offered to revivify the Student, except McMurtrie’s 
The Book, which is rather a long book. Now Svend 
Dahl has expanded his lectures on bibliography into a 
remarkably interesting book. It is an attempt, and a 
successful one, to present an integrated account of all 
aspects of the book. Starting with papyrus, the 
whole history of the book and everything about books 
from the manuscript to the illiteracy campaigns of 
UNESCO is offered in one straightforward historical 
account. The influences of missionaries and con- 
querors on the spread of books, of booksellers and 
private colleétors are all considered. I have read a 
great many books on this subject, but many things 
which I did not know or did not fully understand have 
been made very clear in this work. 

It is essentially a simple book, written in the most 
charming English (whether this is Svend Dahl’s own 
or a translation, is not Stated) making the book 
eminently readable. The illustrations are numerous 
and drawn from sources not commonly known in this 
country, and that in itself is refreshing. It is a great 
pleasure to see different examples of the work of early 
printers and illustrators. To be honest, they are not 
very well reproduced, but not one of the illustrations 
is so bad that it is not clear enough for identification 
of its purpose, and some are very striking. Particularly 
interesting are the examples of modern bindings, 
illustrators and typography. A slightly morbid note is 
provided by two illustrations of executions! A con- 
siderable bibliography, containing a large proportion 
of books not in English is a useful feature. Strangely 
enough, for a book written by a librarian, there is no 
index, and a very bald statement of contents. 

The work can be thoroughly recommended to all 
Students of librarianship. It will undoubtedly be of 
great help to their Studies and will give all readers a 
comprehensive piéture of the book and help to relate 
individual aspects and aétivities to the whole. It can 
also be safely recommended to the general public, 
as it is most un-textbook-like and refreshingly free 
from unexplained jargon and cliche. 


HepwortnH, Archives and manu- 
scripts in libraries. The Library Association, 
1958. 5s. (3s. 6d. to members). L.A. 
Pamphlet No. 18. 


Brief accounts of the meaning of the words manw- 
scripts and archives and the problems of their provenance 
and colleétion are followed by a short historical survey 
of the principal colleétions, and a summary of the value 
of such colleétions in various types of library and 
repository. Chapter four is a catalogue and guide to 
manuscripts in libraries, but not in county record offices, 
with notes on guides to locations. The necessary 
qualifications for archivists and their prospects are 
dealt with in a chapter which also deals (intentionally 
very briefly) with archive organisation and technique 
and the pamphlet concludes with a survey of the present 
position, which shows an ever increasing interest i@ 
these matters in all kinds of libraries, particularly publi¢ 
libraries. There is a bibliography of works referred 
to in the text, and an appendix deals with the statement 
of policy on the place of archives and manuscripts i@ 
libraries adopted by the Library Association Co 
on May 31st, 1957. 
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